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Athanasian Scripture Citations 


James D. ERNEST, Manchester, New Hampshire 


The use of Scripture in the writings of Athanasius of Alexandria has been 
the subject of several presentations here at Oxford and numerous publications 
in the various journals’. I am aware of two monographs devoted entirely to 
Athanasian interpretation of Scripture, neither of them published: Hermann 
Josef Sieben’s 1968 dissertation on Athanasius’s use of the Psalms and Allen 
Lee Clayton’s 1988 dissertation on Athanasius’s interpretation of Proverbs 87. 


' Among the presentations at previous Oxford conferences: Everett Ferguson, ‘Athanasius’ 
Epistola ad Marcellinum in interpretationem Psalmorum,’ Studia patristica 16 (1985), part 2, 
295-308; Enrico Cattaneo, ‘La bestemmia contro la Spirito Santo (Mt 12,31—32) in S Atanasio,’ 
Studia patristica 21 (1989): 420-25; Dominique Gonnet, ‘L’utilisation christologique de 
l’Epitre aux Hébreux dans les Orationes contra Arianos d’Athanase d’Alexandrie,’ Studia 
patristica 32 (1997): 19-24. The contributions of Charles Kannengiesser, Martin Tetz, G. C. 
Stead, H.4. Sieben, and others are well known to students of Athanasius. It should suffice here 
to refer ta couple of more recent articles: Charles Kannengiesser, ‘Athanasius von Alexandrien 
als Exeget,’ pp. 336-43 in Stimuli: Festschrift fiir Ernst Dassmann (ed. Georg Schdéllgen and 
Clemens Scholten; Münster: Aschendorff, 1996); G. C. Stead, ‘Athanasius als Exeget,’ pp. 
174~-84 in Christliche Exegese zwischen Nicaea und Chalcedon (ed. J. van Oort and U. Wickert; 
Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1992). The work of Timothy Barnes is helpful especially for chronology 
relative to imperial politics and church councils and that of Annick Martin for exhaustive 
description of the Egyptian context; see Timothy Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1981) and Athanasius and Constantius: Theology and 
Politics in the Constantinian Empire (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993), and 
Annick Martin, Athanase d’Alexandrie et l'église d’Egypte au IVe siècle, 328-373 (Rome: 
Ecole frangaise de Rome, 1996). The work of David Brakke is invaluable for, among other 
things, setting Athanasian exegesis in the interplay of current social and theological dynamics 
within Egyptian Christianity; see esp. Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1995; repr. [as Athanasius and Asceticism) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1998). 

For further bibliography, see the listing of the secondary literature published by 1992 on 
pages 155-344 of Christel Butterweck’s Athanasius von Alexandrien: Bibliographie (Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1995), esp. pages 379-80; a final, unnumbered page of this book lists 
thirteen additional items published by 1995. Johan Leemans is preparing a new bibliography to 
be published as ‘Athanasius Research 1985-1997: A Survey and a Bibliography’ in Sacris 
erudiri. Note 4 in his article “Athanasius and the Book of Wisdom’ (Ephemerides theologicae 
lovanienses 73 [1997]: 349-68) already lists articles on Athanasius’s use of particular parts of 
Scripture. . 

? Hermann Josef Sieben, ‘Studien zur Psalterbenititzung des Athanasius von Alexandrien im 
Rahmen seiner Schriftauffassung und Schriftlesung’ (dissertation, Institut Catholique de Paris, 
1968); Allen Lee Clayton, ‘The Orthodox Recovery of a Heretical Proof-text: Athanasius of 
Alexandria’s Interpretation of Proverbs 8:22-30 in Conflict with the Arians’ (dissertation, 
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In addition, some discussion of biblical interpretation 1s almost inevitable in 
any study of Athanasian theology or of theological issues in the fourth century, 
and some such studies discuss exegesis rather extensively’. My own disserta- 
tion, a work in progress, attempts to contribute further to this enterprise. It sets 
out to describe the presence and the functioning of Scripture across the diverse 
genres of Athanasius’s writings, focusing on the Greek corpus. It seemed use- 
ful to begin by cataloguing the actual textual phenomena in a detailed and 
somewhat statistical way, noting in each case the presence or absence of cita- 
tion-marking language, degree of closeness to or divergence from biblical Vor- 
lagen, rhetorical function, and exegetical technique. The intent was to begin 
with detailed, concrete, and quantified observations and derive from them a 
general understanding of how the Bible comes to expression when refracted 
through Athanasius’s theological, pastoral, and church-political agendas. 

For the first level of work, dealing in detail with concrete textual phenom- 
ena, useful models are available in the text critics but also in studies of other 
heavily intertextual late antique corpora, especially the Scriptural and quasi- 
Scriptural writings of Second Temple Judaism, and especially the letters of 
Paul*. After reflection upon the various approaches in those fields and the par- 
ticular habits of Athanasius, I devised a scheme for marking up Athanasian 
texts and their biblical Vorlagen and a terminology for describing each indi- 
vidual yse of Scripture. Underlining and other such print attributes are used to 
mark citation formulas and agreements and disagreements between quoted or 
adapted text and its source. Once the texts are marked up, descriptive labels 
such as ‘substantial, heavily adapted quotation’ or ‘brief exact citation’ or 


Southern Methodist University, 1988). In addition, Sieben mentions as having been unavailable 
to him a 1960 manuscript in Russian, I. Varlamov, ‘Holy Scripture in the Theology of Saint 
Athanasius the Great.’ See note 4 for John Brogan’s text-critical study. 

3 Histories of exegesis sometimes say little or nothing about Athanasius, which is under- 
standable, since he was not really an exegete. An exception is that of Bertrand de Margerie, the 
firs volume of which appeared in 1980. This volume includes a chapter titled “L’exegése 
polémique, doctrinale et spirituelle de saint Athanase,’ pages 137-64 in Introduction à l’histoire 
de l’exégése, vol. 1, Les Pères grecs et orientaux (Paris: Cerf, 1980). An English translation is 
now available: [ntroduction to the History of Exegesis (trans. Leonard Maluf; Petersham, Mass.: 
St. Bede’s, 1995). Frances Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), discusses Athanasius at some length. 

4 The most recent work on Athanasius’s biblical text is John Jay Brogan, ‘The Text of the 
Gospels in the Writings of Athanasius’ (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1997); 
for use of Scripture in some of the Second Temple writings: Devorah Dimant, ‘Use and Inter- 
pretation of Mikra in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,’ pages 379-419 in Mikra: Text, Trans- 
lation, Reading and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christian- 
ity (ed. Martin Jan Mulder and Harry Sysling; CRINT 1; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988); for use 
of Scripture in Paul, Dietrich-Alex Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchun- 
gen zur Verwendung und zum Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus (Tübingen: Mohr, 1986) and 
Christopher D. Stanley, Paul and the Language of Scripture: Citation Technique in the Pauline 
Epistles and Contemporary Literature (SNTSMS 69; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1992). 
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‘verbal allusion’ are applied. (This and other text-processing tasks are com- 
puter-assisted.) The most important part of the descriptive labels is the last 
word: citation, quotation, allusion, reminiscence, or locution. The definitions 
_of these terms hinge largely on the question of the presence or absence of a 
formula signaling direct discourse. Whenever Athanasius uses a direct-dis- 
course marker, the text so introduced is labeled as a citation. When he quotes 
a biblical text with a certain degree of fidelity but does not use a direct-dis- 
course marker, the text is labeled as a quotation. When Athanasius indicates 
that he is using biblical material but neither uses a direct-discourse marker nor 
includes enough biblical text to make a quotation, the text is labeled as an allu- 
sion. When no citation formula of either kind appears, and no quotation, but a 
particular biblical text nevertheless seems to be in view, this use is labeled as 
a reminiscence. A locution is a use of biblical language that cannot be pinned 
down to any particular biblical text. Definitely locutions, often reminiscences, 
and sometimes even allusions cannot be identified with the same level of cer- 
tainty as quotations and citations, and text critics tend to be in principle unin- 
terested in them. For literary and theological analysis of the writings of an 
author like Athanasius, however, they are vitally important. He uses them 
extensively for mBre or less definite rhetorical purposes, from establishing his 
own ethos towmotivating desired behavior in his addressees. 

I will not*here delve further into the mechanics of citation technique, but 
attention to such details seemed necessary if I was to give more than impres- 
sionistic answers to such questions as how extensively Athanasius uses 
Scripture; how accurately he quotes it; whether and how he omits, adds, and 
changes words, and how rhetorical setting influences such matters; to what 
extent Athanasius simply weaves biblical language into his own composi- 
tions and to what extent he treats it as an object for explicit interpretation; 
whether or not there are differences in such matters across the divisions of 
the biblical canon and across the genres of Athanasius’s own writings; to 
what extent Athanasius utilizes interpretations devised by his more scholarly 
predecessors in Alexandria, and to what extent he devises his own original 
interpretations. 

My dissertation is divided into chapters according to the genres of Athana- 
sius’s writings: the apologetic writings (i.e., Contra gentes and De incarna- 
tione), the dogmatic-polemical writings (especially the Orationes contra Ari- 
anos), the historical-polemical writings, and the pastoral writings (including 
the Greek ascetical writings). All use Scripture heavily, but there are differ- 
ences. The table exemplifies one kind of difference. 


> Work is still in progress on the apologetic writings, so nothing will be said about them here. 
The statistics given here for the dogmatic-polemical writings are based on CA 1-3; those for the 
historical-polemical writings are based on Ep. encycl., Ep. mort. Ar., Ap. sec., Ep. Aeg. Lib., 
Apol. Const., Fug., and H. Ar.; those for the pastoral writings are based on Ep. Amun, Ep. Drac., 
VA, Ep. mon. 1, Ep. Rufin., Ep. Ors. 1, and Ep. Ors. 2. 
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Dogmatic- | Historical-| Pastoral 
Polemical | Polemical | Writings 


. of scripture use per 1000 wds. of treatise 





. in citations per 1000 wds. of treatise 





. In quotations per 1000 wds. of treatise 





. in allusions per 1000 wads. of treatise 








. in reminiscences per 1000 wds. of treatise 





The figure for ‘words of scripture use’ (including all words marked as 
unchanged, adapted, interpolated, and substituted) is much higher for the dog- 
matic writings. An even more pronounced difference appears if we count only 
the words in citations. Obviously Scripture is cited more heavily in the dog- 
matic writings. It also appears (from other statistics, which are not given here) 
that citations are given with slightly more precision in the dogmatic-polemical 
writings than in the pastoral writings, and with the least precision in the his- 
torical-polemical writings. 

Fhe canonical distribution of the uses of Scripture also varies somewhat 
across the Athanasian genres. In the dogmatic-polemical writings, the two 
most important classes of biblical texts are the Arian proof-texts that Athana- 
sius sets out to interpret in a Nicene sense and a group of his own texts, for 
the most part presenting in basic images or axioms the eternal divine status of 
the Son and drawn especially from the Gospel of John. Thus John by itself 
accounts for one-fourth of the citations and quotations in the Orationes con- 
tra Arianos, whether by number of citations and quotations or volume of 
words quoted. The historical books of the Old Testament are very little used 
in the Orationes. When we turn to the historical-polemical writings, the 
gospels in general remain prominent, but John is much less dominant. The 
prophets are more prominent than in the Orationes, partly because of two 
verses in Isaiah that Athanasius cites often in defense of the practice of hiding 
from persecutors. The historical books are still a relatively minor part of the 
mix, but they are used much more here than in the Orationes because Athana- 
sius constantly draws from them exempla to illuminate his own behavior and 
that of his enemies. Similarly in the pastoral writings, the historical books 
provide positive exempla for ascetic practice: Elijah, Elisha, and others. Also 
in the pastoral writings, the Pauline letters increase in importance relative to 
the gospels: Paul is valued somewhat for his teaching but especially as a 
model ascetic. 

Paul is so treated because in the pastoral and the historical-polemical 
writings the predominant use of Scripture is what has been called actual- 
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ization®. The term is apropos in both senses of the word actual: biblical teach- 
ing is to be made present, not left in the past; and it is to stimulate real praxis, 
not merely theoretical speculation. My minor reservation about the term is that 
it may somehow suggest that the text is inert, or at least stuck in the past, until 
it is brought to life by its contemporary actualizer. From an Athanasian point 
of view, participation might do a better job of conveying that the text bears a 
living and active word that the contemporary disciple needs to join in with. In 
any event, the point is a kind of correlation between biblical text and contem- 
porary life. Working on hundreds of Athanasian biblical citations inductively, 
one begins to see that most of them, at least in the historical-polemical and 
pastoral writings, do indeed make some such correlation. The possibilities are 
diverse: this or that contemporary figure does or does not, or should or should 
not, imitate a good or bad biblical character or animal, or fulfill a favorable or 
unfavorable prophecy or proverbial saying, or meet the condition of a biblical 
threat or promise, or appropriate — so as to repeat in propria persona — a 
biblical saying, or believe a certain doctrinal statement in Scripture, or obey 
one of its commands. 

In the Historia Arianorum, out of 163 uses of Scripture, 153 can be classi- 
fied in these terms. Of these, 141 are ‘does’ rather than ‘should’ correlations 
— that is, they describe rather than exhort, at least on the surface. Throughout, 
contemporary characters, especially Athanasius himself and the emperor Con- 
stantius, are cérrelated, usually without much subtlety, with biblical charac- 
ters. In the Apologia ad Constantium — again, at least on the surface — 
Athanasius invites the emperor into positive correlations (he should imitate 
David, Paul, Jesus; he should obey a certain command or enact the wisdom of 
a certain Proverb), though undeveloped sinister possibilities in some of the 
biblical correlations suggest to the reader that Constantius may already be a 
lost cause. In the Historia Arianorum, this is explicitly so: it is no longer Con- 
Stantius ‘should’ but Constantius ‘does’ or ‘does not.’ He is an imitator of 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, Pontius Pilate, and the devil himself; more partic- 
ularly, he is the forerunner of the Antichrist. In the pastoral writings the corre- 
lations are formally similar but the content is positive. In the Vita Antonii, out 
of 225 citations, quotations, allusions, and reminiscences, 131 may be catego- 
rized in terms of the kinds of correlation mentioned above. To generalize, writ- 
ing in his own voice Athanasius praises Antony with ‘does’ correlations, and 
writing in Antony’s voice he exhorts Christians to ascetic practice using 
‘should’ correlations. For Athanasius, the vocabulary of praise, blame, and 


ê This term is commonly used. Charles Kannengiesser has often used this word in his discus- 
sions of Athanasius, and Basil Studer has pointed to a concern for actualization as the basic 
stance of early Christian biblical interpretation in general, transcending such differences as used 
to be commonly pointed out between Antiochene and Alexandrian exegesis (‘Die patristische 
Exegese, eine Aktualisierung der Heiligen Schrift [Zur hermeneutischen Problematik der- 
friichristlichen Bibelauslegung],’ Revue des études augustiniennes 42 [1996]: 71—95). 
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exhortation is made up of biblical exempla, proverbs, prophecies, commands, 
etc. — but especially exempla. One might say that the most concrete sense in 
which Scripture is canonical for Athanasius is that its narrative provides the 
criterion against which each individual human life is measured. For better or 
for worse, everyone’s life imitates biblical originals; so one had better choose 
the right originals. 

There are fundamental continuities between these previously mentioned 
uses of Scripture, which we might characterize as ethical, moral, and spiritual, 
and its use in dogmatic argumentation. On the surface, of course, there are 
obvious differences. With the former, there is a greater tendency to weave 
Scripture in compositionally; the latter is more expositional: that is, a text is 
set out as an object for interpretation. An Arian interpretation is undermined 
and a Nicene interpretation built up. Thus while there is hardly any exegesis at 
all in the strict sense of that word in the historical-polemical and pastoral writ- 
ings, exegesis is the central task in the dogmatic-polemical writings. There is 
not time here to describe the details of Athanasius’s dogmatic exegesis and 
argue to a conclusion’. Rather, I will summarize by pointing out a basic anal- 
ogy or continuity across all of his uses of Scripture. 

A published review of a recent book in the field of biblical interpretation 
points out that the Bible can be understood as ‘a vast field of words and 
images bound together by [a] central story.’ This is certainly how Athanasius 
understands Scripture, though he never says so in exactly these terms. In his 
view the central meta-narrative that binds together and guides the interpreta- 
tion of the vast field of individual verses is the drama of human salvation as 
described in De incarnatione. Since it touches on divine truths that are beyond 
description in human language, Scripture uses paradeigmata — the light and 
its rays, for example, or even Father and Son — to point to the fundamental 
dynamics and relationships in this drama’. These are the images that mediate 
between the central meta-narrative and the individual words and verses. Their 
importance is evident in the circumstance that nearly all of the proof-texts to 
which Athanasius returns constantly throughout his anti-Arian argumentation 
— I call them his touchstone texts — are concise expressions of such images. 
The formal counterparts in the ethical realm of these doctrinal paradeigmata 
are the moral exempla that control all of Athanasius’s essays of praise, blame, 
and exhortation. Just as the paradeigmata taken together constitute a whole 


’ For an earlier statement, see James D. Ernest, ‘Athanasius of Alexandria: The Scope of 
Scripture in Polemical and Pastoral Context,’ Vigiliae christianae 47 (1993): 341-62. 

8 Robert L. Wilken, review of André LaCocque and Paul Ricoeur, Thinking Biblically: 
Exegetical and Hermeneutical Studies, in First Things, May 1999: 70. 

? On the light paradeigma in particular, see Jaroslav Pelikan, The Light of the World (New 
York: Harper, 1962). A helpful study of exempla in another ancient Christian writer is Kristoffel 
Demoen, Pagan and Biblical Exempla in Gregory Nazianzen: A Study in Rhetoric and 
Hermeneutics (Turnhout: Brepols, 1996). Athanasius uses only biblical exempla. 
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story. or a whole picture, of how God is working out human salvation, the 
exempla, taken together, provide a comprehensive pattern for human partici- 
pation in this drama. Participation in the Word is a metaphysical action and 
relation which is expressed concretely and mundanely through imitation ot the 
patterns of life given in David, Elijah, Paul, and the rest. Athanasius is less of 
a philologist, and in that sense less of an exegete, than any prominent Alexan- 
drian user of Scripture before him not primarily because of a defect in his edu- 
cation but because of theological conviction: he does not love the words of 
Scripture individually because he believes that isolated exegesis of individual 
clements of Scripture tends to producc a comprehensive misreading of the 
whole biblical meta-narrative and has in fact done so in the teaching of the 
Arians. The explicit goal of his own program of training in asceticism tor both 
monks and married urban Christians was not only to understand the biblical 
story as a whole but to live out, or live into, its positive possibilities!®. 


age 


1° Athanasius’s extension ot a moderate forim of asccticism to married upper-class Christians 
is one of the themes of Brakke’s Athanasius and Asceticism. 





